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The Legfislature has authorized the setting: apart of one day In the 
year to be known as Arbor and Bird Day* In conformity with law^ 
therefore, I, EDWARD SCOFELD, Governor of the State of Wisconsin, 
do hereby desigfnate and set apart 

FRIDAY, MAY 12, 
next, to be 

ARBOR AND BIRD DAY. 

The practice of planting: shrubs and trees in school gfrounds and 
public parks, and of cultivating: an interest in bird life, in the observance 
of the day, have shown such beneficent results in the beautifying: of 
public g:rounds, and the preservation of our native song: birds, that it 
seems hig:hly desirable to encourag:e by all means possible an interest in 
the day. 

I recommend, therefore, that the public schools, colleg:es and educa- 
tional institutions of the state g:enerally, take steps for an appropriate 
observance of the day, and that every effort possible be made to awaken 
a deeper interest in the purposes for which the day is set apart* 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have 
hereunto set my hand, and caused the Great 
Seal of the State of Wisconsin to be affixed* 
Done at the Gtpitol, this }3th day of March, 
in the year of our Lord, One Thousand, Eig:ht 
Hundred and Ninety-nine. 

By the Govemon EDWARD SCOFELD, 

WM. H. FROEHUCH, Governor* 

Secretary of State* 
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o the Teachers in the Public Schools: 

The observaDce of Arbor and Bird Day in the public schools 
has grown out of the conviction of the people that in the educa- 
tion of children something more is necessary than a knowledge of 
books. 

This day comes just when the birds, following close upon the heels 
of the retreating winter, seem in their glad notes to be exulting over 
the defeat of the forces of the frost king, and the breaking of the icy 
fetters with which he has bound the earth. At the same time they 
are sounding paeans of joy, over nature's new birth as shown in purl- 
ing brooks, leaping rivers, and rippled lakes, smiling in the face of 
the springtime sun, like the smile of childhood responsive to the 
mother's loving glance and caressing touch ; as shown by the emerald 
green of grassy fields and leafy woods, and the unfolding flowers 
which, like gems of beauty, dot hillside, plain and valley, bursting 
into life under the magic touch of spring. 

As the spring is the time of awakening life, the advance herald 
of the full roimded year, the budding promise of later fruitage, so 
the observance of Arbor and Bird Day in the schools should be the oc- 
casion for the awakening thoughts, ideals and interests which shall 
unfold and ripen into deeper reverence for life in its myriad forms, 
into wider sympathies, into gentler manners, into love of nature's 
beauties, and into nobler character. As the springtime is but the 
promise, the beginning of what the later year is to realize, as it must 
be followed by the heat and by the refreshing rains of summer, and 
by the cool of autumn, so the exercises in the school on Arbor and 
Bird Day should be but the promise, the beginning of what is to be 
realized in the child's development throughout the year. 

The lessons and suggestions of this day are but the seeds which 
need for their imfolding, development, and final fruitage, the life- 
giving rain and glowing warmth of intelligent, persistent effort by 
the enthusiastic, nature-loving, child-loving teacher in an appeal to 
the emotional nature of the child, followed later by the cool reason- 
ing which justifies this appeal. 

What are the lessons of this day ? In the planting of trees, mak- 
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ing of flower beds on the school grounds, in the decoration of the 
school room with window garden, potted plants and flowers, in the 
clearing up of the rubbish from the school grounds, there are devel- 
oped a taste and love for order, neatness, and beauty. There is 
taught the lesson that these all require intelligent effort, and that 
with such effort they will follow every where and always, not only 
in the school but in the home and in the place of business. 

The awakening of interest on the part of the pupils in beautifying 
the school room and grounds will, if intelligently directed by the 
teacher, lead to the effort on their part necessary to this end. 

This effort persisted in, will result in the formation of habits 
which will show results in the surroundings of these pupils through- 
out their lives. 

In the planting and care of a tree which will not reach maturity 
imtil the places of those who have planted it are taken by others, there 
may be taught the lesson that we are to work not for ourselves alone, 
but that we owe something to those who come after us. This lesson 
may be made effective by calling the attention of pupils to the things 
on every side whose utility and beauty they enjoy because of the ef- 
fort, forethought, and unselfishness of those who have lived before 
them. 

No more valuable lesson can be taught in the schools than that 
work for others is the highest type of work for one's self. 

The efforts of teachers and pupils toward beautifying their school 
home will not be lost on th-e community. In many instances these 
efforts brought to the notice of the parents and members of school 
boards have developed a sentiment which has resulted in the more 
frequent cleaning of walls, floors and furniture inside the schopl- 
house, tasty window-shades in place, a fresh coat of paint on the out- 
side, better out-buildings, a neat fence about the grounds, and the 
hearty co-operation of the commimity in the effort of the teacher to 
improve the material surroundings of the school. 

The Federation of Woman's Clubs has undertaken the work of 
awakening an interest in the matter of village improvement; in 
other words, to do for the villages what Arbor Day is designed to do 
for the schools. This movement will re-inforce the lessons of Arbor 
Day and make them more effective, and they in turn may be a potent 
force in the work of the Federation. 

In teaching the pupils to protect the birds there may be taught the 
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broad lesson that wanton destruction of life of whatever form is an 
indication of an undeveloped or perverted nature. Teach the chil- 
dren to observe the joyous labor of love of the birds as they build 
their nests and rear their young, and their distress when danger 
threatens the young brood. Show the thoughtfulness or cruelty of 
the child who would rob the mother bird of her young, or who would 
kill the mother and leave her helpless young to die of cold and 
hunger. 

Teach the value of birds to the farmer in destroying the pests 
which would ravage his crops but for them. 

Teach them that the birds and most of the wild animals with 
which they are familiar recognize kind treatment. 

In the capitol park at Madison the squirrels have lost their fear of 
man, and even the dogs have learned to respect them. They will 
take a nut from the hand of a stranger because they have learned that 
man is their friend. They play about in the school groimds of the 
Madison schools when the pupils are out at recess, because the pupils 
have been taught to protect them. These pupils are more manly be- 
cause they have learned to respect animal life. 

The idea already suggested will bear repetition, that the observ- 
ance of Arbor and Bird Day should be but the beginning of system- 
atic, persistent work on the part of the teachers to the end that their 
pupils may love beauty, appreciate nature, respect life, and form 
habits valuable in the development of character. 



Acknowledgment is made to Houghton, MiiBin & Co., Century 
Company, Dodd, ilead k Co., and Copeland & Day for their kind 
permission to use selections from their publications. Also to Scott, 
Foresman & Co., and the American Book Company for permission 
to use songs. 
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ALL THE YEAR TiOUND. 

IN TIME'S SWING. 

Father Time, your footsteps go 
Lightly as the fallen snow. 
In your swing I'm sitting, see! 
Push me softly; one, two, three. 
Twelve times only. Like a sheet 
Spreads the snow beneath my feet. 
Singing merrily, let me swing 
Out of winter into spring. 

Swing me out, and swing me in! 
Trees are bare, but birds begin 
Twittering to the peeping leaves 
On the bough beneath the eaves. 
Look! one lilac bud I saw! 
Icy hillsides feel the thaw. 
April chased ofif March today; 
Now I catch a glimpse of May. 

O the smell of sprouting grass! 
In a blur the violets pass. 
Whispering from the wild-wood come 
Mayflowers' breath, and insects' hum. 
Roses carpeting the ground; 
Orioles warbling all around. 
Swing me low, and swing me high, 
To the warm clouds of July! 

Slower now, for at my side 
White pond lilies open wide. 
Underneath the pine's tall spire 
Cardinal blossoms burn like fire. 
They are gone; the golden-rod 
Flashes from the dark green sod. 
Crickets in the grass I bear; 
Asters light the fading year. 

Slower still! October weaves 
Rainbows of the forest- leaves. 
Gentians fringed, like eyes of blue, 
Glimmer out of sleety dew. 
Winds through withered sedges hiss; 
Meadow-green I sadly miss. 
O, 'tis snowing; swing me fast, 
While December shivers past! 
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Frosty-bearded Father Time, 
Stop your footfall on the rime! 
Hard your push, your hand is rough: 
You have swung me long enough. 
"Nay, DO stopping," say you? Well, 
Some of your best stories tell, 
While you swing me — gently,doI — 
From the Old \ ear to the New. 

— Lucy Larcom, 

From ''Childhood Songs," by psrmission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 



There was a wondrous, unforgetable charm in these first brief 
days of plow-time. The subtle odor of opening flowers and fresh 
foliage mingled with the mellow aroma of upturned sod and the 
spicy incense of burning stumps and logs. Every cool breeze from 
the adjacent woods brought a multitude of merry songs and chirp- 
ings, while the eye was greeted on every hand by those delicate, vel- 
vety tints of green, of yellow, red and blue which belong only to the 
springtime. E. O. Lauohlix. 

From "Johnnie." 



THE WAY FOR BILLY AND ME* 

Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep. 
Up the river and o'er the lea, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee , 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the mowers mow the cleanest. 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest; 
There to trace the homeward bee, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the hazel bank is steepest. 
Where the shadow lies the deej)est, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free. 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Why the boys should drive away 
Little maidens from their play. 
Or love to banter and Oght so well, 
That's the thing I never could tell. 

But this I know, I love to play, 
Through the meadow, along the hay; 
Up the water and o'er the lea, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

—James Hooo. 
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TO THE MONTHS. 

APRIL. 

Outdoors the white rain comiDg dowo 

Made rivers of the streets in town, 

And where the snow in patches lay 

It washed the winter's signs away. 

How fast it fell! how. warm it felt! 

The icicles began to melt; 

A silver needle seemed each one 

Thrust in the furnace of the Sun — 

The Vulcan Sun who forged them all, 

In raindrops, crystals round and small. 

The air was filled with tiny ropes 

On which were strung these April hopes, — 

White water-beads that searched the ground 

Until the thirsty seeds were found. 

Then came blue sky; the streets were clean, 

And in the garden spots of green 

Were glistening in golden light, — 

The grass — and Spring — almost in sight! 

A bluebird sang its song near by; 

Oh! happy Spring is come, thought I; 

When all at once the air grew chill, 

Again the snow-flakes fell until 

The ground was covered, and the trees 

Stood in the drifts up to their knees. 

1 think this bird who dared to sing 

Was premature about the Spring, 

Or else he joked in manner cool. 

And caroled lightly, '^ April fool T"* 

— Frank Dempster Sherman, 
From "Little-Folk Lyrics," by permUsion of Houghton, Mifl9ln& Co. 



} A RAIN SONG. 

Tinkle, tinkle. 
Lightly fall 
On the peach buds, pink and small; 
Tip the tiny grass, and twinkle 
On the willows green and tall. 

Tinkle, tinkle — 

Faster now, 
Little raindrops, smile and sprinkle 
Cherry-bloom and apple bough! 

Pelt the elms, and show them how 
You can dash! 
And splash! splash! splash! 
While the thunder rolls and mutters, and the light- 
nings flash and flash! 
Then eddy into curls 
Of a million misty swirls. 
And thread the air with silver and embroider it with 
pearls! 

—Selected. 
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APRIL. 

April is here! 
There^s a son^ in the maple, thrilling and new, 
Theresa a flash of wings of the heavens* own hue, 
There's a veil of green on the nearer hills; 
There's a burst of rapture in woodland rills; 
There are stars in the meadow dropped here and there 
There's a breath of arbutus in the air; 
There's a dash of rain as if flung in jest; 
There's an arch of color spanning the west; — 

April is here! 

Emma C. Dowd. 



IN MAY. 

The apple trees with bloom are all aglow; 

Soft drifts of perfumed light; 
A miracle of mingled tire and snow, 

A laugh of spring's delight. 

Their ranks of creamy splendor pillow deep 

The valley's pure repose; 
On mossy walls, in meadow nooks, they heap 

Surges of frosted rose. 

Horatio Nelson Powers.. 



JUNE. 

O June! delicious month of June, 

When winds and birds all sing in tune; 

When in the meadows swarm the bees 

And hum their drowsy melodies; 

O June! the month of bluest skies. 

Dear to the pilgrim butterflies. 

Who seem gay-colored leaves astray. 

Blown down the amber tides of day; 

O June! the month of merry song, 

Of shadow brief, of sunshine long; 

All things on earth love you the best, — 

The bird who carols near his nest: 

The wind that wakes, and, singing, blows 

The spicy perfume of the rose; 

And bee, who sounds bis muffled horn 

To celebrate the dewy morn; 

And even all the stars above 

At night are happier for love, 

As if the mellow notes of mirth 

Were wafted to them from the earth. 

O June! such music haunts your name, 

With you the summer's chorus came. 

— Prank Dempster Sherman, 
From "Little-Folk Lyrics," by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.^ 



JUNE. 

Green is my canopy in June, 

In ray branches birds are all in tune, 

In the fall a cloak of red. 

Wraps me up to nr y tall proud head. 

Take the birds with their songs so sweet, 

Take the grass and the rustic seat, 

Take them all, but leave to me 

This one sun-kissed maple tree. 

Rhode Island Arbor Day Manual. 
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THE TREES- 

THE POPULAR POPLAR TREE. 

When the great wind sets things whirling 

And rattles the window-panes, 
And blows the dust in giants 

And dragons tossing their manes: 
When the willows have waves like water, 

And children are shouting with glee; 
When the jnnes are alive and the larches, — 

Then hurrah for you and me, 

In the tip o' the top o' the top o' the tip of the pop- 
ular poplar tree! 

Don't talk about Jack and the Beanstalk — 

He did not climb half so high! 
And Alice in all her travels 

Was never so near the sky! 
Only the swallow, a skimming 

The storm-cloud over the lea, 
Knows how it feels to be flying — 
When the gusts come strong and free — 
In the tip o' the top o* the top o' the tip of the pop- 
ular poplar tree! 

— Blanche Willis Howard, 
From " A New Baby World," by permission of the Century Co. 



THE TREE. 

The tree's early leaf buds were bursting their brown. 
^* Shall I take them away ? '' said the frost sweeping down. 
** No; leave them alone 
Till the blossoms have grown," 
Prayed the tree, while he trembled from rootlet to crown. 

The tree bore his blossoms, and all the birds sung. 
■** Shall I take them away ? " said the wind as he swung. 
**No; leave them alone 
Till the berries have grown." 
Said the tree while his leaflets quivering hung. 

The tree bore his fruit in the midsummer glow. 
Said the child, " May I gather thy berries now ? " 
** Yes; all thou canst see; 
Take them; all are for thee," 
Said the tree, as he bent down his laden boughs low. 

— Bjornstjerne Bjornsbn. 



ONLY A LEAF. 

It was only a little leaf; 

But on it did shine the sun, 
The winds did caress, the birds did sing, 

And it lived till its work was done. 

It was only a little leaf; 

But it took its gladsome part 
In the great earth's life; and at last 

Earth clasped it to her heart. 

MiNOT JUDSON SaVAGK. 
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HOW IT CAME. 

A tiny shoot peeped out of the ground 
And opened wide as it gazed around; 

Stretching its dainty leaflets bright 
Up— up — up to the sweet sunlight; 

Reaching sideways, that way — this— 
To catch the earliest zephyr *s kiss; 

Climbing higher in balmy air 

To meet the raindrops glistening there; 

Spreading its wavy branches wide 
Till song-birds came their nest to hide; 

And children gathered in joyous glee 
In the shades of the old oak tree. 

All because of a hand, they say, 
That planted a seed one summer's day. 

— Sydney Dayre. 



FROM **THE RECOLLECTION.'' 

We paused beside the pools that lie 

Under the forest bough. 
'Each seem'd as ''twere a little sky 

Gulf 'd in a world below: 
A firmament of purple light 

Which in the dark earth lay, 
More boundless than the depth of night 

And purer than the day — 
In which the lovely forests grew 

As in the upper air, 
More perfect both in shape and hue 

Than any spreading there. 
There lay the glade, the neighboring lawn, . 

And through the dark -green wood 
The white sun twinkling like the dawn 

Out of a speckled cloud. 
Sweet views which in our world above 

Can never well be seen 
Were imaged by the water's love 

Of that fair forest green. 

—P. B. Shelley. 



THE LITTLE SUNBEAM. 

A little sunbeam in the sky 

Said to itself one day, 
" I'm very small, but why should I 

Do nothing else but play? 
I'll go down to the earth and see 
If there is any work for me." 

The violet beds werr^ wet with dew. 
Which filled each tlrooping cup; 

The little sunbeam darted through 
And raised their blue heads up. 
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They smiled to see it aod they lent 
The morning breeze their sweetest scent. 

The sunbeam next did not disdain 

A window low and small; 
It entered at the cottage pane, 

And danced upon the wall. 
A pale young face looked up to meet 
The radiance she had watched to greet. 

I cannot tell the history 

Of all that it could do; 
But this 1 tell, that you may try 

To be a sunbeam too— 
By little smiles and deeds of love, 

Which cheer like sunshine from above. 

—Selected. 



VILLAGE AND TOWN IMPROVEMENT* 

To the ethical, the capstone of the bases on which society rests, be- 
longs patriotism, animating not only a few "great souls," but actuat- 
ing the minds of the common people. 

Patriotism stands arm in arm with education and religion; and, 
meaning far more than instinct or natural impulse, needs to be culti- 
vated in the home, in the club, and more especially in the public 
school, — the one unifying force of all classes and conditions of so- 
ciety. Country is a principle, — and love of country is more than 
rallying round the flag. It is loyalty to and sacrifice for principle, 
in peace or war. Patriotism at the front is beautiful ; but patriotism 
in the rear, that manifests itself in the improvement of one's own 
town "for humanity's sake" is sublime. The Warings are not less 
heroic than the Deweys. Common people who, without the incen- 
tive of martial music and often without appreciation, enlist for life 
in the moral and physical welfare of the towns in which they live, are 
heroes. 

Villagism or civic patriotism is the need of the hour, especially in 
Wisconsin. It is high time that our motto "Forward" be practically 
applied in town improvement, which is no longer pronounced "chim- 
erical, sentimental and unrelated to schools." The nestor of village 
improvement. Dr. Northrop, is dead, but his ideas are very much 
alive in many states. The old motto "As is the home so is the 
school," suggested to him the connection of this subject with educa- 
tion. His idea, that if the 300,000 teachers of America should im- 
press the patriotic sentiment of village and town improvement upon 
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the 10,000,000 youths under their care, as they could without any 
diversion from other lessons, their influence for the true ideal of the 
home and school would be inestimable, has been caught up and 
carried along by the daily, weekly and monthly press, by pamphlets 
and lectures, and last, but not least, by Women's clubs. The most 
popular organization that goes of itself, when once started, is the 
Village and Town Improvement Society, composed of men, women 
and children of all classes and creeds, bent in the beginning upon the 
betterment of the town in some one particular. On the other hand, . 
women are sometimes the prime movers in the organization and en- 
list the men as honorary members. Again, a Village Improvement 
committee is engrafted upon an already existing Woman's Club, this 
committee co-operating with the common council and school board in ' 
various ways, often supplying money, as well as ideas for practical 
improvement. Whatever the organization, the school children must 
be helpers in the good work. Without their assistance the streets, . 
door-yards and school-yards can never be kept clean. To this end the - 
Village and Town Improvement committee of the Wisconsin State - 
Federation of Women's Clubs would suggest the general use of Do 
and Don't cards in the various schools of the state. These cards, . 
printed by the State Federation, can be had upon application to the- 
chairman of the V. & T. I. Committee. They read something like 
the following: 

DO 

Make your street and yard in front and rear as clean and attrac--- 
tive as possible. 
Destroy weeds. 
Burn or bury rubbish. 
Pick up loose paper. 
Plant shrubs, vines and flower seeds. 



Throw paper and fruit skins onto the sidewalk, when baskets oi" 
boxes are near at hand. 

Mark walls of buildings. 

Injure shade trees or flower beds. 

Spit on floors and sidewalks. 

Throw stones at birds, for they destroy worms and insects and ^aidi 
in making the town beautiful. 
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It has been found that improved roads mean larger school districts^ 
and a better grade of teachers. One country town saw at once the 
economic necessity of road improvement as a means of re-capturing - 
scholars who had gone to city schools. But good roads are costly and 
most so when lack of timely care allows them to go to pieces. So we 
pass on a suggestion that comes from Washington, viz. : that Junior 
Road Leagues be formed in country districts, for the reason that 
country roads are ^'actually patrolled twice a day by school boys old 
enough to give the necessary attention to throwing out stones, open- 
ing ditches and sluices, draining off storm water, filling ruts and 
holes and giving notice to proper authorities of anything needing 
prompt attention on their part." It is also suggested that a few handy 
tools be kept at school-houses, and prizes offered for the best-rendered 
service. 

The Lend a Hand Club of the high school. Port Deposit, Md., is 
pledged to town improvement. How many such clubs are there in. 
Wisconsin ? Please report to us. Clean City Leagues, in connection 
with the public schools, are springing up here and there, based on> 
the idea that the children are interested to help in every way they 
can to keep the city from becoming dirty, and to report when the 
contractors neglect to clean it systematically. The principal of a 
vacation school in a very dirty neighborhood says the school, which, 
did its part in seeing that no paper or refuse of any sort was allowed 
to accumulate at the school entrance or in the yard, had a marked in- 
fluence in the order and cleanliness of the neighborhood. One league 
in the stock yards district of Chicago, composed of 100 children 
from 12 to 15 years old, under a leader, who saw that reports were- 
promptly attended to by the city hall officials, transformed in one- 
summer that locality from filthy alleys, broken sidewalks, green, slimy 
gutters, to a gtate of order and cleanliness. "The effect on the neigh- 
borhood was nothing to what it was on the children, who felt they 
were citizens and responsible for conditions. It made little men and 
women of them. ' ' 

In some places, children who promise not to do things, are given 
badges. One committee of a Town Improvement Society in the east 
is known as "Caterpillar Destruction." Last year the directorcv 
offered "ten cents a hundred for belts or nests of the tent caterpillar 
collected before May 1. The treasurer's account shows that 8,100** 
were collected by the school children." 
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In our own state, village and town improvement has not had, as 
jet^ an "engineer to push things." Aldermen and village super- 
visors are limited in the amount of money at their disposal. The 
tax-payer is inclined to be contented or apathetic, excusing himself 
with "I pay enough for taxes already." However, things are ripen- 
ing slowly for a movement that may be contagious. A well-known 
•educator in one of our college towns writing of the matter says : "I see 
no reason why a real crusade which, after all, involves more than 
a shade of the aesthetic, as all housekeeping, large or small, should 
contain, might not be profitably engaged in by the Women's clubs, 
And I am confident the result will not be tardy." 

Through the courtesy of the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, we are given this space. We ask that the people in smaller 
and larger towns may read, ponder, and act in ways of village im- 
provement, through new organizations or old ones awake to new 
methods. We believe the movement for town improvement, physical, 
intellectual, social, aesthetic, or ethical, to be missionary and patri- 
otic. 

We strongly emphasize the interconnection and interdependence 
of the home and school in any and every form of town betterment. 
We solicit correspondence as to future plans and results in any com- 
munity in the state. Thus far, there has been no central bureau of 
information or records. For progress, encouragement, and sug- 
gestion, please report to or communicate with the chairman, Mrs. 
Flett, telling her what you have done or what you purpose to do for 
your home town in the way of organized improvement. 

Mrs. W. H. Flett, Merrill, 
Mrs. Geo. H. Ide, Milwaukee, 
Mrs. Charles F. Osborn, Darlington, 
Village and Town Improvement Committee, of W. 8. F. W. (7. 
Mrs. Arthur C. Neville^ Green Bay, 

President. 
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Sing, Sing, Lily Bells Ring. 




Sing, dng, LU - y ^ b«U« ring! Th« £io« 




lil • i99 and d«f • fy • dowa-dfl • im, E»eh io' * % fresh Dew 




Siog, singf Lily bells ring! 

The blossoms are coming to town, 
Lilacs and roses and other sweet posies, 

Each in a fresh new gown. 



Sing, sing, Lily bells ring! 

The blossoms are coming to town, 
Pansy and mignonette, marigold, violet, 

Each in a fresh new gown. 

From *'Sorig Stories and Songs for Children" 
By permission of the American Book Company. 
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THE FLOWERS. 

i GOWNS OF GOSSAMER. 

They're hasteniDg up across the fields; I see them od their 

way! 
They will not wait for cloudless skies, nor even a pleasant day; 
For Mother Earth will weave and spread a carpet for their 

feet; 
Already voices in the air announce their coming sweet. 

One sturdy little violet peeped out alone, in March, 
While cobwebs of the snow yet hung about the sky's gray arch ; 
But merry winds to sweep them down in earnest had begun: 
The violet, though she shook with cold, stayed on to watch 
the fun. 

And now the other violets are crowding up to see 

What welcome in this blustering world may chance for them 

to be: 
They lift themselves on slender stems in every shaded place, — 
Heads over heads, all turned one way, wonder in every face. 

There shiver, in rose-tinted white, the pale anemones; * 
There pink, perfumed arbutus trains from underneath bare- 
trees; 
Hepatica shows opal gleams beneath her silk-lined cloak. 
Then slips it off, and hides amid the gnarled roots of the oak. 

They like the clear, cool weather well, when they are fairly 
out, 

And they are happy as the flowers of sunnier climes, no doubt. 

When little star shaped innocence makes every field snow- 
white 

With her four-cornered neckerchiefs, there is no lovelier sight* 

And when the wild geranium comes, in gauzy purple sheen. 
Forerunner of the woodland rose, June's darling. Summer's: 

queen. 
With small herbrobert like a pa^e close following her feet, 
Jack-in-thepulpit will stand up m his green -curtained seat: 

Marsh marigold and adder's- tongue will wade the brook across, 
Where cornel- flowers are grouped, in crowds, on strips of turf 

and moss; 
And wood-stars white, from lucent green will glimmer and 

unfold. 
And scarlet columbines will lift their trumpets, mouthed with 

gold. 



Then will the birds sing anthems; for the earth and sky and 

air 
Will seem a great cathedral, filled with beings dear and fair; 
And long processions, from the time that blue-bird-notes 

begin 
Till gentians fade, through forest-aisles will still move out 

and in. 

Unnumbered multitudes of flowers it were in vain to name. 
Along the roads and in the woods will old acquaintance claim; 
And scarcely shall we know which one for beauty we prefer 
Of all the wayside fairies clad in gowns of gossamer. 

— Lucy Larcom. 

In '* Childhood Songs," by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.. 
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TWO LITTLE ROSES, 

One merry summer day 
Two roses were at play; 
All at once they took a notion 
They would like to run away. 

Queer little roses; 

Funny little roses; 
To want to run away! 

They stole along my fence; 
They clambered up my wall; 
They climbed into my window 
To make a morning call! 

Queer little roses; 

Funny little roses, 
To make a morning call! 

— Julia P. Ballard: 



, HOW THE FLOWERS GROW. 

First a seed so tiny, 

Hidden from the sight; 
Then two pretty leaflets 

Struggling toward the light; 
Soon a bud appearing 

Turns into a flower. 

Kissed by golden sunshine, 

Washed by silver shower; 
Growing sweeter, sweeter, 

Every happy hour. 
Kissed by golden sunshine. 

Washed by silver shower. 

— SELBCTBDr 



ONE DAY. 

O, come, sweet wind of the south, 
In the arms of awakening spring; 

You have kissed the violet's mouth, 
Ere she hid it, the shy little thing; 

You have kissed the blossoming violet's mouth, 
And her perfumed kisses bring. 

O, gay little dancing stream. 

Whose waves with the sunbeams play; 
From the land of a beautiful fairy's dream, 

Did your silvery music stray — 
From the land of a fairy's dream 

To float to the earth and stay? 

O, white clouds floating on high, 

Far up in the heavenly blue— 
The ioyous blue of the sky. 

The blossoming spring's own hue, 
Bend tenderly out of the sweet blue sky. 

For the flowers are calling you. 

— Selectbd. 
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SONG OF THE GRASS BLADES. 

PeepiDg, peeping, here and there, 
In lawns and nleadows everywhere, 
Coming up to find the spring. 
And hear the robin redbreast sing. 
CreepinjT under children's feet. 
Glancing at the violets sweet; 
Growing into tiny bowers. 
For the dainty meadow flowers. 
We are small, but think a minute 
Of a world with no grass in it. 

— Sblectbd. 



THE ROSE AND THE GARDENER. 

The rose in the garden slipped her bud, 
And she laughed in the pride of her youthful blood 
As she thought of the gardener standing by — 
** He is old —so old; and he soon will die! " 

The full rose waxed in the warm June air. 
And she spread and spread, till her heart lay bare. 
And she laughed once more as she heard his tread, 
**He is older now. He will soon be dead." 

But the breeze in the morning blew, and found 
That the leaves of the blown rose strewed the ground; 
And he came at noon, that j^ardener old, 
And he raked them softly under the mould. 

And I wove the thing to a random rhyme, 
For the rose is beauty; the gardener, time 

— Austin Dobson. 
Hy permission of Dodd, Mead A, Ck>. 



WINGED SEEDS. 

Oh, gold-green wings, and bronze-green wings. 

And rose-tinged wings, that down the breeze 

Come sailing from the maple trees! 
You showering things, you shimmering things. 
That June-time always brings! 
Oh, are you seeds that seek the earth. 

The shade of lovely trees to spread? 
Or shining angels that had birth 

When kindly words were said? 

Oh, downy dandelion-wings, 

Wild-floating wings, like silver spun. 

That dance and glisten in the sun! 
You airy things, you Elfin things, 

That June-time always brings! 
Oh, are you seeds that seek the earth, 

The light of laughing flowers to spread? 
Or flitting fdiries that had birth 

When merry words were said? 

-- Hklen Gray Conb. 
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WISHING. 

Ring, ting! I wish I were a Primrose, 
A brightyellow Primrose, blowing in the springs 
The stooping bough above me, 
The wandermg bee to love me, 
The fern and moss to creep across, 
And the Elm- tree for our king. 

Nay, stay! I wish I were an Elm-tree, 
A great, lofty Elm-tree, with green leaves gay; 
The winds would set them dancing, 
The sun and moonshine glance in. 
And birds would house among the boughs. 
And sweetly sing. 

Oh, no! I wish I were a Robin, — 
A Robin, or a little Wren, everywhere to go, 
Through forest, field or warden, 
And ask no leave or pardon, 
Till winter comes with icy thumbs 
To ruffle up our wing! 

Well,— tell! where should I fly vo. 
Where go sleep in the dark wood or dell? 
Before the day was over. 
Home must come the rover. 
For mother's kiss,— sweeter this 
Than any other thing. — Wm. Allinoham^ 



CHERRIES. 

April brought the blossoms out. 
May winds scattered them about, 
Till the grassy floor below 
Whitened with their fragrant snow; 
Then came June with golden sun. 
Of all months the fairest one, 
Smilinf^ on the trees and brooks 
Like a child with picture-books. 

In the green leaves overhead 
Liittle lights were burning red; 
Looking up, it seemed that I 
Saw the stars in fairy sky 
Glistening the leaves among. 
Lanterns by the pixies hung; 
But I heard a song-bird pipe 
** Cherry ripe!" and ** Cherry ripe!*' 

He who sings of cherries best 
Wears their colors on his breast; 
He their poet is, and he 
Makes his dwelling in their tree. 
' Tis not strange his song is sweet; 
Think — the cherries he can eat; 
Busy with his feathered wits 
He makes bare the cherry pits. 

Bring the basket, little maid; 

Let us send Sir Robin aid. 

I will climb among the boughs 
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Where he has his tiny house, 
And if I can find him there 
I will ask him him please to spare 
Of his tempting cherry feast 
One small basketful at least. 

I will tell him how in spring 

When you first had heard him sing, 

All ux>on the garden ground 

You the breadcrumbs threw around; 

Then, if he's the bird I think, 

He will answer in a wink, 

** Certainly: I'd help you pick. 

If their stems were not so thick!" 

— Frank Dempster Sherman, 
From " Little* Folk Lyrics," by permission of HoaghtoD, Mifflin & Co. 



HINTS ON SCHOOL-GROUND EMBELLISHMENT. 

Our modern school-houses are, in general, magnificent buildings, neat, 
and, in some cases, even elegant in appearance. They are substantially 
built structures, planned with the utmost care to secure for the comfort 
and welfare of the teachers and pupils all the conveniences and appliances 
modern science has devised. The sites are usually well chosen, and the 
grounds spacious, that the schools may be conveniently and pleasantly 
located, but their surroundings are, as a rule, woefully inharmonious, de- 
tracting from instead of enhancing the appearance of the buildings, as they 
might if properly arranged. School-grounds with few exceptions are bare 
and unattractive, devoid in most cases of trees, shrubs and even grass, a 
condition due, perhaps, in some measure to indifference or a lack of appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, but no doubt largely to the prevalent opinion, how- 
ever erroneous it may be, that it would be useless to attempt any improve- 
ment or ornamentation of school-grounds in view of the apparent dispos- 
ition on the part of boys and girls while at play to ignore such mild injunc- 
tions as " Keep off the Grass." But a subject so important could not 
always remain unnoticed. 

Thoughtful individuals are persuaded that school children can readily 
be induced to respect any ornamentation which they may feel is a pleasure 
to themselves as well as an improvement to the grounds. Especially if that 
improvement can be made without depriving them of their play ground. 

Those who have the subject at heart, have by patient and persistent advo- 
■cacy ,and by the execution of a few very creditable examples in several of our 
towns and villages, gradually awakened a general interest in school ground 
adornment. This interest is now almost universal so that ere long we hope 
to see all our school buildings no longer occupying bare and unsightly lots, 
but surrounded by smooth, well-kept lawns, dotted with handsome shade 
trees and clumps of pretty flowering shrubs, while in appropriate locations, 
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beds of beautiful flowers will lend an air of elegance and refinement to the 
picture. This is no flight of fancy impossible of realization, but is entirely 
practical, as experiments have demonstrated. 

In improving our school-grounds, while we plan to make them attract- 
ive, we should, I am persuaded, have another and a higher aim in view. 
As the play ground affords opportunity for the healthy development of the 
physical organs of the pupil, so may the ornamental f?rounds contribute as 
liberally to the development of his mental faculties in the contemplation of 
nature and the study of trees, shrubs and flowers, always a delightful, 
restful and instructive pastime, refreshing and invigorating to the mind 
while storing it with a fund of wholesome knowledge, refining and enno- 
bling in its influence on the upbuilding of character. To do justice to the 
whole subject of school-ground decoration would exceed the limits of this 
■article, which must of necessity be brief, therefore, for the present I will 
confine myself to a consideration of the flowering plants and those of orna- 
mental foliage suitable for the embellishment of the grounds and useful 
for purposes of instruction to the pupil. Some of my readers may possibly 
raise objections to the use of flowers around our schools, perhaps, because 
they may consider them expensive and superfluous. In reply to these an- 
ticipated objections I will admit that the grounds can be made very neat, 
and in a certain sense quite attractive without flowers, but will they be 
interesting to the school child? Will they afford him the same pleasure 
they might if flowers were included in their embellishment? A child may 
become interested in a tree, and admire the handsome foliage and beauti- 
ful blossoms of many of our shrubs, but he loves flowers. It is from them 
of all things in nature he derives his greatest pleasure. Their study is 
most refreshing, most instructive and most refining. For these reasons, 
if for no others, I say by all means, then, let us have flowers in our school- 
grounds, and plenty of them, too. They are notexpensive. Small plants 
of almost every variety can be bought for a few cents each, when pur- 
chased in large quantities; and seeds of all the annuals, and many of the 
hardy perennials can be secured at from five to ten cents a packet, so that 
really all our popular plants are within the reach of everyone. 

In providing for the flowers around the school, if the grounds are of con- 
siderable extent, it may be wise to seek the advice of a landscape-gardener 
or a florist in locating the differept beds and borders and in planning for 
the plants to be used; but when that is done, if the plan does not involve 
a very great deal of labor, the pupils themselves should be allowed and 
encouraged to do the work. In the cities, schools having ample means at 
command to defray expenses, usually employ a florist to set out such 
flowers as are required, in most cases leaving the selection and arrange- 
ment of the plants to his judgment. Perhaps under such circumstances 
this plan is commendable, especially where a somewhat elaborate display 
is desired; but in any event I would strongly urge that the subsequent 
care of the plants be entrusted to the pupils. 
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This article, however, is especially meant for the assistance of those, 
who either through a lack of means or for other reasons desire to have the 
pupils themselves do as much as possible of the work attending the culti- 
vation of the flowers, from the sowing of the seed or making of the cut- 
tings, to the planting, and finally the care of the flowers in the beds in 
summer. Its aim is to oflfer a few suggestions likely to be of most assist- 
ance, such as the choosing of suitable plants, their propagation and culti- 
vation . The list to select from is a long one, and as the limits of this 
article will permit no more than the mention of the generic names of only 
a few of them, descriptions being omitted, 1 would refer interested readers 
to Currie Bros.' Horticultural Guide, which is sent to any address free of 
charge, or to any of the leading seedsmen in the country, for further par- 
ticulars concerning almost every plant adapted to our climate and worthy 
of cultivation. The few named here are arranged, for convenience, in the 
following order: Annuals, or plants usually raised annually from seed; 
tender and half-hardy Perennials, hardy Perennials, and Bulbous and 
Tuberous-rooted Plants. 

Among the annuals we have Asters, Antirrhinum or Snap-dragon^ 
Alyssum, Balsams, Calendula or Cape Marigold, Candytuft, Coreopsis, 
Dianthus, Gaillardia, Marigolds, Mignonette, Nasturtiums, Pansies, Pe- 
tunias, Phlox, Poppy, Scabiosa, Stocka, Sweet Peas. Verbenas and 
Zinnias; all of the foregoing are flowering plants. 

The following are grown for their foliage principally: ' Cannas, which also 
produce flowers, Centaurea and Cineraria maritima, both commonly 
known as Dusty Miller, Golden Feverfew and Kicinus or Castor Oil Bean. 

The following are vines useful for vases and hanging baskets, and for 
cli(Dbing over verandas, trellises, tree stumps and the like: Cobea, Morn- 
ing Glory, Wild Cucumber, Cypress Vine, Dolichos or Hyacinth Bean, 
Humulus or Japan Hop, Kenilworth Ivy, Lophospermum and Mauran- 
dia. 

Among the tender perennials we have, Abutilon or Flowering Maple, 
Acalypha, Ageratum, Begonias, Carnations, Fuchsias, Heliotrope, Geran- 
iums, Stevia, Salvia and the Rose. All are flowering plants. Alternan- 
thera, Achyranthus and Coleus are cultivated for their handsome foliage. 

Among the hardy perennials we have: Achillea, Anemone, Aquilegia, 
Campanula, Coreopsis, Dicentra or Bleeding Heart, Delphinium or Lark 
spur, Gaillardia, Helianthus or Sunflower, Iris, Lobelia, Liatris, Phlox, 
Peony, Rudbeckia, Spirea Veronica, and a host of others equally good. 

Among the bulbous and tuberous rooted plants we have: Cannas, Cala- 
diums. Dahlias, Gladiolii, Tuberoses and the beautiful Japan Lily for sum- 
mer-flowering, and for early spring bloom, the Tulip, Hyacinth, Narcissus, 
Crocus, etc. 

Seeds of such plants as Canna, Centaurea, Cineraria, Pansy, Mauran- 
dia, Lophospermum and Verbena should be sown about the first of Feb- 
ruary. All the other annual plants mentioned may be sown from the 
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first to the middle of March, but for fall blooming the seeds may be sawn 
out of doors as soon as the frost is out of the ground. Pots or shallow^ 
boxes may be used in which to sow the seeds. The soil should be light 
and sifted quite fine, with enough sand added to make it gritty. Fill the- 
pot or box with the soil to within about an inch from the top; press it 
down evenly with a piece of board or the bottom of a pot; sow the seed 
thinly; cover them with an eighth to a quarter of an inch of very fine^ 
soil according to the size of the seed, and press down lightly; water thor- 
oughly with a fine sprinkler and set in a warm place. Shade from the 8Ui> 
and never allow the soil to get dry or failure will almost surely follow^ 
When the seedlings are large enough to be handled they should be trans^ 
planted separately into small pots, or a number of them may be put to- 
gether in large pots or boxes, planting them about two inches apart. Set 
them close to the window to get all the light possible; give them fresh air 
at every opportunity, and set outdoors as soon as possible in spring, but 
where they may be protected from light frosts until the planting season. 
A cold frame is useful for setting the young plants in as they are removed 
from the school room to harden them for a week or so previous to planting 
them in the beds. Such plants as Geraniums, Fuchsias, Coleus and other 
tender bedding plants, are propagated by cuttings. These can all be suc- 
cessfully grown in the school room with a little care and judgment. 
Propagation of the most of them should be done in the fall when the cutting» 
can be obtained from the plants in the beds before frost nips them. A 
number of cuttings may be put together, as, for example, ten in a four- 
inch pot. After they are rooted they should be potted singly into 2J4 inch 
or 3inch pots, and again into 3J^ or 4-inch pots about the middle of 
March. Cannas, Caladiums and Dahlias are also very easy of cultivation. 
The roots are taken up and stored in some dry, moderately warm place — 
the ordinary cellar being very suitable — until about the first of April, when 
they should be potted, set in a warm place and watered in accordance- 
with their growth. 

That all of the plants mentioned may be successfully cultivated in the 
school room is abundantly proved by the thousands of well-grown, strong 
and healthy plants to be seen in some of our schools, but particularly in any 
number of homes in every city, town and village throughout the country^ 
The conditions in the school room are practically the same as those in the 
home and should be productive of the same successful results. 

While the primary object in growing plants in the school room during 
winter may be to prepare them for the lawn in summer, another, and per- 
haps, no less important end is attained; they ornament the rooms and ar& 
a sort of wholesome pleasure and instruction to the pupils, particularly 
when they are permitted to care for them. In winter the ordinary plants 
may be supplemented by a few Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus and other 
bulbs. They are very cheap, are easy of cultivation and are most in- 
teresting plants. All produce handsome fiowers, exquisite in form and 
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-color, which greatly enhance the decorative effect of a ^roup of assorted 

^I)lant8. 

The hardy perennials referred to, and many other excellent kinds, should 
by all means find a place in every school garden. They are exceedingly easy 
of cultivation, succeeding well even when almost neglected, but resi)ond- 
ing gratefully to any attention bestowed on them. All the kinds are per- 
fectly hardy and live on almost indefinitely. Each succeeding fall or 
spring the old branches die down and the young shoots grow up, the 
plant ever increasing in size for a period of many years, and they never fail to 
produce a profusion of flowers each at its proper season, every summer. So 
varied and extended are their flowering periods that from early spring to 
the closing days of fall some of them will be found in bloom. New varie- 
ties are being introduced every year, but the old favorites are never dis- 
* warded, so that we still find among them many of the pets of our great 
grandmothers. Propagation is effected by cuttings and by division of the 
plant in early spring, also by seeds usually sown in the fall. 

Questions concerning the form, size, number and location of flower 
beds are determined by the extent of the grounds, the number of plants 
to be accommodated, the effect desired and other circumstances, requiring 
a careful study of the premises and the exercise of good judgment and 
taste. But a few general rules may be laid down: First, regarding the 
location; flower beds for plants in general should be in sunny places, but 
never under, but as far as convenient from, large trees, for the roots of 
the trees, when they can reach the bed, will very soon take possession of 
it and rob the plants of nourishment; second, as to shape; plain forms, 
such as squares, oblongs, circles and ovals, except in large beds, are pre- 
ferable; third, as to size; there is no limit, but beds smaller than 3^2 f^et 
in diameter are not advisable. Flower beds should be made from one and 
one-half to two feet in depth, by removing all poor material, such as clay, 
gravel and sand, and substituting soil of a rich, light and loamy nature, 
filled in to raise the middle of the bed a few inches higher than the side. 
High mounds are objectionable, as they shed water, and it is difficult to 
keep the soil moist in dry weather. 

The operation of arranging and setting out the plants, although no 
doubt facilitated by some experience and skill, is comparatively easy to 
persons of good taste and average ingenuity, who are somewhat familiar 
with the plants in hand. Beds of solid colors are sometimes most effective, 
particularly where they are arranged in groups, but isolated beds are gen- 
erally more pleasing when they contain a variety of plants. In mixed 
beds the planter should study carefully the flowers and foliage of his sub- 
jects, and their height and habit of growth, so as to get a harmonious 

-arrangement of colors and an artistically formed group, beginning with 
the taller plants in the center and grading down to those of low growth at 
the outside. The plants should be set deep and the soil pressed firmly 

-around the roots. 
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The cultivation of plants in beds consists of frequent light stirring of 
the soil to keep it open and loose on the surface, the better to absorb mois- 
ture, and to prevent to some extent evaporation, the picking of weeds, and 
withered leaves and flowers, the staking, tying and pinching of the 
branches of some kinds, and thorough watering when necessary. Let it 
be fully impressed on the mind of everyone, that the health and vigor of 
plants and the attractiveness of flower beds depend almost exclusively on 
the faithful performance of these operations. 

Vases and hanging baskets are popular, and usually quite appropriate 
embellishments. A large vase artistically filled with suitable plants, if 
properly located on the lawn, is in itself quite ornamental, and may, as a 
part of the general decoration in large grounds, be a very acceptable addi- 
tion. And so may baskets and boxes be very pleasing and valuable acces- 
sories even in grounds large enough to admit of a liberal display of flowers 
in beds, but any or all of these receptacles are especially useful where the 
lawn is so limil^ed in extent that flower beds cannot be conveniently located 

' The vase then becomes an excellent substitute for the bed and the veranda 
and window box, a garden in miniature. In some respects the latter is even 

. superior to the real garden, as, aside from its decorative effects on the build- 
ing and to the interior of the room, it brings plants within easy reach, and 
where they can be attended to and enjoyed all day and every day during 
summer, in sunshine or in storm. With very few exceptions all of the 
annual and tender perennial plants mentioned in this article, and of 
course many others, the names of which may be found in the catalogues 
referred to, succeed well in vases, baskets and in veranda and window 
boxes, but it is advisable in making a selection to give preference to those 
of a hardy constitution and somewhat vigorous habit, bearing in mind the 
greater exposure they usually have to endure in the vase than in tne flower 
bed. For the window box choose a liberal proportion of plants having 
sweet-scented foliage and blossoms, and have the front of the box well 

• covered with strong growing vines. The vase, too, should be liberally 
supplied with vines, as they contribute largely to its attractiveness. The 
soil used in vase, basket or box, should be very rich, and water should 
never be stinted; in hot, dry weather it is scarcely possible to give too much. 

In closing this already too lengthy article, let me leave this important 

injunction with my readers: In cultivating ornamental plants, especially 

those growing in pots, vases, boxes and baskets, while bestowing on them 

•every care, and studying all matters pertaining to their culture, give your 

• closest attention to watering; a good waterer is usually a successful plants- 

.man. 

James Currie, 

Of Currie Bros., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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BIRD'S MUSIC. 

The little leaves upon the trees 
Are written o*er with notes and words, 

The pretty madris:als and glees 
Sung by the merry minstrel birds. 

Their teacher is the Wind, I know; 

For while they're busy at their song, 
He turns the music quickly so 

The tune may smoothly move along. 

So all through summer time they sing, 
And make the woods and meadows sweet, 

And teach the brooks, soft murmuring, 
Their dainty carols to repeat. 

And when, at last, their lessons done, 

The winter brings a frosty day. 
Their teacher takes them, one by one, 
Their music, too, and goes away. 

—Prank Dempster Sherman, 
From "Little-Folk Lyrics," by permission of Hougbton, Mifflin A, Cc 
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A LETTER FROM THE AUDUBON SOCIETY. 

Dear Boys and Girls: 

The response to tbe letter about the Audubon Society, published 
one year ago, has shown that we were right in thinking that the best 
way to protect the birds was to appeal to you. Five thousand chil- 
dren have been enrolled as members of the society. We have one 
himdred and fifty-si:^ school branches, some of them with only half 
a dozen members, while others have four or five hundred. All are 
welcome, and we hope that our list will be more than doubled before 
another April. * 

The work of the children of the Audubon Society has made a 
marked difference in the millinery worn in Milwaukee, and I have 
no doubt that its effect is equally plain in other parts of the state. 
Women have so persistently refused to wear wild-bird feathers that 
the larger dealers are using them in much smaller quantities than 
formerly. Aigrettes have gone entirely out of fashion. We must be 
careful, however, not to relax our vigilance, or the fashion will creep 
back, as heartless and cruel as ever. 

We are anxious that all of our members should learn for them- 
selves the interesting and wonderful ways of birds. Much good work 
of this kind has been done in some of the branches, and to encourage 
it we hope to offer many prizes of books, charts, field-glasses, and 
perhaps money for original observations. We also expect to have a 
free lecture on birds, illustrated by slides, which will be delivered in 
any town where the citizens are willing to pay the traveling expenses 
•of the lecturer. A prize of a bird-cliart offered some time ago for the 
best observation on the March Wren, was won by Elvira Miller', of 
Yerona. Prizes offered by the Madison Branch to Madison children 
were won as follows : Five prizes of one dollar each, for the best 
essay on birds written from personal observation, w^ere' given, in 
the different schools, to Gordon Fox, Malitta Barchkam, Willie 
Simonds, Harry Lamphere and Susie Sraelzkopf. A further prize 
of three dollars for the best essay in the whole city was given. to Susie 
Smelzkopf. Three children who handed in the best lists of birds' 
nests each received a copy of the book called Bird Neighbors. 

A paper called By the Wayside, which, after the first of May, will 
T)e published once a month by Miss Boynton, Xo. 118 Michigan street, 

. <~ 
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Milwaukee, contains Audubon news from time to time, and also pub- 
lishes offers of prizes. It has many interesting articles which teach^ 
ers will find useful in connection with their Nature Study work, and 
as it costs only twenty cents a year, we hope that every Branch will 
subscribe for it. 

A popular magazine has been started, called Bird-Lore. It is fulL 
of pretty pictures and delightful reading matter, is issued once in 
two months, and costs one dollar a year. The Massachusetts Audubon. 
Society has published a colored chart of twenty-six birds with an ex- 
planatory pamphlet. It may be bought for one dollar. 

It is important that the secretary of each Branch Society should 
send me a report of the work done through the year ,with the number- 
of children now enrolled, before April 20. To the teacher who sends - 
in the best report of bird-study or other Audubon w^ork done in her 
school, will be given a good opera-glass, or, if she prefer, the same- 
value in books on birds. 

Teachers wishing to form new branches should copy the pledge and . 
let the children sign their names below. The pledge is as follows : 

"Being in sympatliy with the principles of the Audubon Society, I. 
agree not to kill birds (excepting game birds), nor to rob their nests; 
and not to wear feathers, other than quills, cocks' tails and ostrich, 
plumes." 

There is no fee for teachers and children. To each child who joins 
we give a button to be w^orn as a badge. These buttons were made for 
the Wisconsin society, but they are also being worn by the children 
of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Illinois. 

We expect that there will be a great increase in the number of 
birds that come to Wisconsin in the summer of 1899, for by this time • 
the news has gone abroad that in our state there is an army of boys 
and girls intent, not upon their destruction, but upon protecting 
them from every enemy. 

The directors of the Wisconsin Audubon Society wish to thank 
the teachers who have entered into the Audubon work with so enthusi- 
astic an appreciation of all that it means. Without them it would, 
have been impossible to have initiated the movement, and upon themi 
depends its success in the future. 

Elizabeth G. Peckham. 
Address : 

Mrs. G. W. Peckham, 646 Marshall Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SPRING WHISTLES. 

Down by the gate of the orchard 

This Saturday afternoon, 
Harry and Arthur and Willie 

Are getting their whistles in tune. 
Different notes they are playing; 

Different echoes they hear: 
Always the best of the music 

Is in the musician's ear. 

Harry says, *'Hark! when I whistle, 

March winds are wild on the hills; 
Waterfalls break from the snow-drifts; 

Their thunder the forest fills. 
Thousands of bluebirds and sparrows 

Sing on the branches bare; 
Oceans of musical murmurs 

Ripple and stir in the air.'' 

Arthur is whispering, "Listen! 

Dropping of April showers, — 
Dripping of rainy rosebuds. — 

Flight of the rustling hours;— 
And a speckled lark in the meadow, 

That utters one long sad note, 
As if all the sorrow of gladness 

Were hid in his little throat.^' 

"Whistle, O whistle!'' cries Willie. 

**Never such echoes could be 
Coaxed from a twig of the willow 

As wait in my whistle for me. 
When I shape at last the mouth-piece 

And let the rich music out. 
You will think tnat Pan or Apollo 

Is wandering hereabout: 

**You will dream of orchards in blossom. 

Of lambs in the grass at play; 
And of birds that warble all summer 

The wonderful songs of May." 
No doubt of it, Will! in the whistle 

That nobody yet has played, 
Is sleeping a melody sweeter 

Than ever on earth was made. 

—Lucy Larcom, 
In "Childhood Songs," by permission of Houghton, Mifflin Sc Co» 



THE BOBOLINK AND THE CHICK-A-DEE. 

A bobolink and a chickadee 

Saugasweet duet in the apple-tree. 

*' When I'm in good voice," said the chick-a dee, 

*' I sing like you in * high' C, * high' C; 

But I've caugLi such a cold 

That for love or for gold 

I can sing only cnick-a-dee-deedee-dee! " 

— M. Ella Preston, 

From "A New Baby World," by permission of the Century Co,. 
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Oj blithe little bobolink. 

Whence comes that joyous trill? 
Is the beautiful earth, do you think, 

The home of such rapture still? 
O, may it, the beautiful earth, do you think. 

Such prophecy rich fulfill? 

O, wise little robin, dear. 

As you carol, **Rejoice! rejoice!" 
Spring's beauty to greet the ear. 

Seems melted into a voice. 
And my heart is singing, ^*I hear! I hear! 

And joy is the only choice." 

O, happy children of spring, 

O, flower and bird and tree — 
Xiife has given a heavenly thing 

To all who may hear and see . 

—A. G. D. 

In th« Boston Evening Trantcript. 



LIFE IN THE NEST. 

Blithely twitting, gayly flitting 

Thro' the budding glen; 
<jrolden- crested, sunny- breasted, 

Groes the tiny wren 
Peeping, musing, picking, choosing, 

Nook is found at last; 
JMoss and feather, twined together — 

Home is shaped at last. 

Brisk as ever, quick and clever, 

Brimming with delight — 
Six wee beauties, bring new duties. 

Work from morn to night. 
Peeping, musing, picking, choosing. 

Nook is found at last; 
Moss and feather, twined together — 

Home is shaped at last. — J. L. H. 



THE BLUEBIRDS. 

A mist of green on the willows; 
A flash of blue *mid the rain; 
And the brisk wind pipes. 
And the brooklet stripes, 
With silver, hill and plain. 
Hark! the bluebirds, the bluebirds 
Have come to us again! 

The snowdrop peeps to the sunlight 
Where last year's leaves have lain; 
And a fluted song 
Tells the heart, **Be strong;'' 
The darkest days will wane. 
And the bluebirds, the bluebirds 
Will always come againi" 

- Selectted. 
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BOBOLINK 

Bobolink — 

He is hei*e ! 
Spink-a-chink ! 

Hark ! how clear 
Drops the note 
From his throat, 
Where he sways 
On the sprays 
Of the wheat 
In the heat ! 

Bobolink, 

Spink-a-chink ! 

Bobolink 

Is a beau. 
See him prink ! 

Watch him go 
Through the air 
To his fair ! 
Hear him sing 
On the wing- 
Sing his best 
O'er her nest ! 
** Bobolink, 
Spink-a-chink! " 

Bobolink, 

Linger long ! 
There's a kink 

In your song 
Like the joy 
Of a boy 
Left to run 
In the sun— 
Left to play 
All the aay. 

Bobolink, 
Spink-a-chink! 

— Clinton Scollard, 

From *' A Boy's Book of Rhymes," by permission of CopelandA Day. 



SIR ROBIN. 

Rollicking Robin is here again. 
What does he care for the April rain? 
Care for it? Glad of it. Doesn't he know 
That the April rain carries off the snow, 
And coaxes out leaves to shadow his nest. 
And washes his pretty red Easter vest, 
And makes the juice of the cherry sweet. 
For his hungry little robins to eat? 
^* Ha! ha! ha! " hear the jolly bird laugh, 
♦'That isn't the best of the story, by half ! " 

Gentleman Robin, he walks up and down, 
Dressed in orange-tawny and black and brown. 
Though his eye is so proud and his step so firm. 
He can always stoop to pick up a worm. 
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With a twist of his head, and a strut and a hop, 

To bis Robin- wife, in the peach tree top. 

Chirping her heart out, he calls: • * My dear, 

You don't earn your living! Come here! Come heref 

Ha! ha! ha! Life is lovely and sweet; 

But what would it be if we'd nothing to eat? " 

Robin, Sir Robin, gay, red-vested knight, 
Now you have come to us, summer's in sight. 
You never dream of the wonders you bring,— 
Visions that follow tJie flash of your wing. 
How all the beautiful By-and-by 
Around you and after you seems to fly! 
Sing on, or eat on, as pleases your mind! 
Well have you earned every morsel you find. 
** Aye! Ha! ha! ha! " whistles Robin, "My dear, 
Let us all take our own choice of good cheer! " 

— Lucy L\rcom, 
From "Childhocd Songs/' by p?iini88ion of Houghton, Mifflin St Co. 



THE MIGRATION AND USEFULNESS OF OUR BIRDS. 

Prof. F. H. King. 

During the winter months, save the partridge, prairie chicken, quail and 
a few other species, Wisconsin has no birds. But as soon as bare ground 
begins to appear and the warm rays of the sun to loosen the soil, setting 
free beetles and caterpillars, so soon there appear among us the robin, the 
bluebird and the gull. Where did they come from? Early in April the 
little brown creepers are clambering like woodpeckers over tree trunks and 
limbs, the purple finches are plucking buds from various trees, and the 
golden crowned kinglets are driving a vigorous business among the village 
shade trees, in groves and in thickets bordering marshes and streams, but 
in about thirty days these have vanished as mysteriously as they came. 
Then come the early May mornings, and somehow with them that wonder- 
ful group of woodland warblers, clad in inapproachable wedding robes, 
evolved during the centuries in the solitudes of American forests. But in 
about three weeks nearly every species of this beautiful train vanish. 
Year after year they come and go as regularly as the tides. But the war- 
blers do not reach us alone. With them come the swallows, the greenlets 
and many of the finches as well as numerous other species, some to remain 
during the summer to build their nests and rear their young, while others 
pause for a day and then hasten on. 

On the other side of summer, during the later days of September and 
early October, those birds which come suddenly in the spring and aa 
quickly vanish again reapi)ear but only to set off in a few short days. 

These sudden appearances and disapx)earances of birds have, from the 
earliest periods, attracted the attention of people both civilized and unciv- 
ilized. So stoutly and persistently has it been aflBrmed that swallows- 
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hibernate in the mud at the bottom of ponds and streams, as frogs do^ 
that it is still believed to be the fact by some people both in this country 
and in Europe; and yet it is a well-established fact that the great majority 
of birds in the cold and temperate zones of the northern hemisphere make 
longer or shorter journeys regularly twice each year. 

Every spring a vast throng of feathered forms turn their faces poleward 
to repopulate nearly a full third of the land and shore waters of the north- 
ern hemisphere. With heads full of plans, breasts full of feeling and 
throats full of song-, they turn their backs upon the sunny south with all 
its luxuriance, and move, like a great army, out of South and Central 
America, out of the Caribbean islands, out of Africa and out of India with 
its adjacent islands toward frozen lands and frozen seas. 

The distances over which birds migrate vary between wide limits and 
are often surprisingly great, especially when we consider the small size of 
some of these animated beings which transport themselves twice each 
year across the interval between their homes. The bobolinks, which rear 
their young on the shores of Lake Winnipeg and then go with them to 
Cuba and Porto Rico to spend the winter, must twice traverse a distance 
exceeding 2, 800 miles, or more than a fifth of the circumference of our 
earth each year. The kingbird breeds as far north as the 57th degree of 
latitude, and is found in the winter in South America. The biennial pil- 
grimages of the little redstart exceed 3,000 miles, and those of the tiny 
humming bird, whose body would make a scant thimbleful of flesh all 
told, are scarcely less and certainly exceed 2,000 miles. But that beauti- 
ful little summer yellow bird, which occasionally builds its nest under our 
chamber windows, sends some of its kin even to the white sea- foam of the 
Arctic ocean, where they arrive the last of May, only ten or fifteen days 
after the sun has begun to ride continuously above the horizon, and yet 
these have come all the way from Gautemala, over a distance of 3,800 
miles, leaving members, even of their own species, to spend the summer 
among those tropical scenes. Wonderful mechanism that, which in a 
stomach no larger than a pea, and an alimentary canal about six inches 
long, will manufacture from two or three slim caterpillars, a fiy, a moth, 
or a spider, its own fuel and use it with such incomparable economy as to 
transport itself through the air during the whole night at the rate of about 
fifty miles per hour and at the same time maintain its temperature at 
about 104^ F. in a surrounding medium not exceeding fifty or sixty de- 
grees! and yet this is what the summer yellow bird does during its ex- 
tended journeys. It has been estimated that some of the swallows are 
capable of doing seventy miles an hour. 

The exquisite and varied songs of many birds, their beautiful colors, 
their graceful forms, their curious methods of nest building and their at- 
tractive ways have always made them objects of intense interest to the 
young. There is, however, another side to bird life which should be far 
better known and much more fully appreciated than it is. I refer to their 
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great and indispensable services to man as insect destroyers. There are 
exceptions to the general rule, it is true, but taken as a class the world 
over it is safe to say that more than three-fourths of the food of all land 
birds is insects. 

From the stomach of a wild pigeon were taken nine full in^wn crickets, 
four grasshoppers, two caterpillars and one harvestman. From the stom- 
ach of a young partridge less than a week old were taken thirteen cater- 
pillars, seven harvestp n and one grub; from that of a night hawk were 
taken five grasshoppers, eight square shouldered bugs and ten scorpion 
bugs, none of which were less than three-fourths of an inch long. Three 
golden-winged woodpeckers had in their stomachs respectively 255, 220 
and 200 ants each. In the stomach of one hairy woodpecker were found 
eleven wood-boring grubs and thirteen measuring worms. The actual 
amount of food which these birds consume daily, if we except the night- 
hawk, is probably three times that which was found in their stomachs. 
Seven Carolina waxwings, or cherry birds, as they are called with us, shot 
in an orchard infested with canker-worms, were found to have in their 
stomachs nearly 100 of these destructive pests each. 

It has been shown by careful estimate that the number of birds which 
spend the summer in Wisconsin must exceed 22,000,000 and the members 
of this vast army are hotly in pursuit of our insect enemies during 120 
consecutive days, capturing and destroying certainly more than fifty 
insects each, daily. Further than this the number of birds which pass 
through our state on their way to and from their summer homes is much 
greater than those which live with us and the service they render is very 
great and extremely important. In the spring they snatch up many h 
beetle, moth and fly which have survived the rigors of winter and are just 
out to lay their eggs. While in the fall they capture those which have 
either found or are in quest of winter homes. Twice every year the birds 
of British America ransack the United States and hold the average yield 
of orchard, garden, pasture, field and meadow far above what it might 
otherwise be. 

Much may be done to increase our bird population, and in this direction 
is to be found one of the great advantages of the Arbor Day efforts. Birds 
are fond of trees and many require them. The lone trees standing in the 
fields should not all be cut down, the king birds need them and they will 
more than repay whatever damage these trees may do. I believe it would 
pay, not only to leave some of those native trees standing which are grow- 
ing along line fences, but to plant others there for the express purpose of 
furnishing nesting places for birds. 

Boys should be encouraged to put up bird houses, not only upon the 
barn or house, but at various places in the open fields. The bluebird, 
house wren and purple martin are birds which never molest fruit or grain 
and will occupy these houses gladly. Barns should be constructed to let 
the swallows in rather than to keep thera out. They are great destroyers 
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of the mosquitoes and flies which worry stock, includiDg the bot-flies which 
infest horses, cattle and sheep. 

Every town has its boys and men who think they must learn to shoot on 
the wing, and no bird is a better target for them than the meadow lark. 
The result is thousands of these birds are destroyed every year. The 
whole of this sort of bird shooting and nest robbing which is done for 
I)astime should be prohibited. Even if it were not unpturdonably cruel 
the birds render too valuable service to be destroyed in this manntjr. I 
believe that every meadow lark reared in a meadow saves annually a full 
ton of hay in the destruction of grasshoppers, crickets and cut worms 
which infest hay fields, cutting off the fine leaves and tenderest blades 
which constitute the most valuable part of the crop. 



.i. 



SOCIETY OF BIRD RESTORERS* 



It is quite important that we who love birds know about the society 
that proposes to restore the bird to our cities and make them feel at 
home, welcome and safe. Some people say that the Audubon Socie- 
ties are doing harm by teaching children to know the birds. This is 
not always true. In a few cases the little knowledge has been harmful 
and boys have at once started to get collections of eggs, which is 
simply murdering baby birds while they are in the eggs. 

Now there are some sorts of "Collections" which are right. A 
collection of facts in our heads. A collection of notes in our books. 
A collection of nests gathered in the autumn, after the baby birds 
have flown — and in these deserted nests one sometimes finds a 
deserted egg, but not often. 

Now, the society I speak of awakens a great interest and a desire to 
protect our feathered brothers by instituting a patrol servica Every 
town and city is to be divided, and over each division some one is 
placed who will patrol it — walk over it as often as possible and note 
the various sorts of birds there — put in their note books items of 
nesting, building, feeding young, mating — in what sort of places the 
birds stay and build — each and all patrol observers reporting to some 
central officer. In this way we learn to love the birds and would go 
to war with any one who disturbed any of our territory. We would 
save the trees and bushes, for the birds come where they are — we 
will put up bird houses to attract them and will be the best sort of 
game wardens. 

Mr. Fletcher Osgood, Boston, Mass., is giving his entire time to 
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the work of protecting and restoring birds, and if you want to know 
all about this society he is founding, write to him, enclosing a stamp, 
and he will tell you all about it. As soon as we realize how rich Wis- 
consin is in bird life — what a joy they can be to us when we learn 
about them, and how easy and delightful it is to learn, we will cease 
collecting eggs or killing birds, and insist on entire protection. 

Annabell C. Whitcomb, 
721 Franklin Street, Milwaukee. 



FROM ''THE BIRDS OF KILLINGWORTR^ 

** You slay them all! and wherefore? lor the gain 

Of a scant handful more or less of wheat, 
Or rye, or barley, or some other grain. 

Scratched up at random by industrious feet, 
Searching for worm or weevil after rain! 

Or a few cherries, that are not so sweet 
As are the songs these uninvited guests 

Sing at their feast with comfortable breasts. 

** Do you ne'er think what wondrous beings these? 

Do you ne*er think who made them, and who taught 
The dialect they speak, where melodies 

Alone are the interpreters of thought? 
Whose household words are songs in many keys, 

Sweeter than instrument of man e^er caught! 
Whose habitations in the tree-tops even 

Are half-way houses on the road to heaven! 

"Think, every morning when the sun peeps through 

The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the grove. 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 

Their old, melodious madrigals of love! 
And when you think of this, remember too 

'Tis always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 

Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 

"Think of your woods and orchards without birdd! 

Of empty nests that cling to boughs and beams 
As in an idiot's brain remembered words 

Hang empty *mid the cobwebs of his dreams! 
Will bleat of flocks cr bellowing of herds 

Make up for the lost music, when your teams 
Drag home the stingy harvest, and no more 

The feathered gleaners follow to your door? 
« « « « « 

** You call them thieves and pillagers; but know, 

They are the winged wardens of ^our farms. 
Who from the cornnelds drive the insidious foe. 

And from your harvests keep a hundred harms; 
Even the blackest of them all, the crow. 

Renders good service as your man-at arms. 
Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail, 

And crying havoc on the slug and snail. 

♦ 4e 4t He ♦ 

— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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...QUOTATIONS... 



ft never rains roses ; when we want 
To have more roses we must plant more 
trees. 

— Gbobgb Eliot. 



"Jock, when ye hae naethlng else to do, ye 
may be sticking In a tree ; It will be grow- 
ing Jock, when ye're sleeping." 

— H^hland Laird of Scotland 



When we plant a tree, we are doing what 
we can to make our planet a more whole- 
some and happier dwelling place for those 
who come after us. If not for ourselves, as 
you drop the seed, as you plant the sapling, 
your left hand hardly knows what your 
right hand is doing. But Nature knows, and 
in due time the Power that sees and works 
rln secret will reward you openly. 

— Holmes. 



"The tree of the field Is man's life." 

BiBLB. 



I thank heaven every summer's day of my 
life that my lot was humbly cast within the 
bearing of romping brooks, and beneath the 
shadow of oaks, and away from all tne 
tramp and bustle of the world, Into whlcu 
fortune has led me In these latter years of 
my life. I delight to steal away for days 
•and for weeks together, and bathe my spirit 
In the freedom of the old woods, and to grow 
young again lying upon the brookslde, and 
counting the white clouds that sail along 
the sky, softly and tranquilly, even as hoiy 
memories go stealing over the vault of life. 
— Donald G. Mitchell. 



"The best verses I have produced are the 
trees I have planted." 

— Holmes. 



"In all places, then, and In all seasons. 
Flowers expand their light and soul-like 
wings, 
Teaching us by most persuasive reasons. 
How akin they are to human beings." 

— Longfellow. 



A glorious tree is the old gray oak : 
Be has stood for a thousand years ; 
He has stood and frowned on the trees 

around 
Like a king among his peers. 
As round their king they stand, so now, 
"When the flowers their pale leaves fold. 
The tall trees 'round him stand array'd 
In their robes of purple and gold. 

— LONQPELLOW. 



O violets tender. 

Your ishy tribute render ! ^ ^ ^ 
Tie round your wet faces your soft hoods of 
blue: 
And carry your sweetness, 
Your dainty completeness. 
To some tired band that is longing for you. 
— May Rilbt Smith. 



The little bird sang as if it were 
The one day of summer in all the year. 
And the very leaves seemed to sing on the 
trees. 

— ^LOWBLL. 



And flowers — the fairy-peopled world of 
flowers 
Thou from the dust hast let that glory 
free. 
Coloring the cowslip with the sniiny hours. 

And penciling the wood anemone ; 
Silent they seem ; yet each to thoughtful eye 
Glows with mute poesy. 

— ^Mb8. Hbmans. 



Come forth Into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher. 

— ^Wordsworth. 



The violet In her greenwood bower. 

Where birchen boughs with hasels mingle, 
May boast Itself the fairest flower 

In glen or copse or forest dingle. 

— ^Waltbr Scott. 



Faint murmurs from the pine- tops reach my 

ear, 
As If a harp-string — ^touched in some far 

sphere — 
Vibrating In the lucid atmosphere, 
Let the soft south wind waft Its music here. 
— ^T. B. Aldbich. 



White water lily, cradled and caressed 
By ocean streams, and from the silt and 

Lifting thy golden filaments and seeds, ^ 
Th7 sun-lllunnned spires, thy crown and 
crest. 

— LONOniLLOW. 



Then rears the ash bis airy crest, 
Then shines the birch In silver vest. 
And the beach In glistening leaves Is dreit. 
And dark between shows the oak's proud 

breast 
Like a chieftain's frowning tower. 

— Scott. 



Flower In the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies ; — 
Hold you here, root and all. In my hand. 
Little flower — ^but If I could understand 
What you are, root and all. and all In all, 
I should know what God and man Is. 
— Alfbbd Tbnntbon. 



To all, a world in a grain of sand, 
And^ a heaven in a wfld flower. 

— ^William Blakb. 



Your voiceless lips, O Flowers, are llTing 

preachers. 
Each cup a pulpit and each leaf a book. 
— Horace Smith. 
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I have a fancy ; how shall I bring It 
Home to all mortals wherever they be? 
• • • Set It to music; give It a tune, 
Tune the brook sings you, tune the breeze 

brings you, 
Tune the wild columbines nod to In June ! 

— Lowell. 



June's brldeman part o* the year 
Gladdens on wings, the bobolink Is here. 
— J. R. Lowell. 



•'Think what a price to pay, 
Faces so bright and gay, 
Just for a hat !" 



God made all the creatures and gave them 

Our love and our fear. 
To give sign we and they are His children. 
One family here. 

— Bbownino. 



The world we live In Is a fairy land of ex- 
quisite beauty, our very existence Is a mira- 
cle In Itself; and yet few of us enjoy as we 
might, and none of us as yet appreciate 
fully, the beauties and wonders which sur- 
round us. 

— John Lubbock. 



ARIEL'S SONG. 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I ; 

In a cowslip bell I He ; 
There I couch when owls do cry ; 

On the bat's back I do fly 
After summer merrily. 
Merrily, merrily, shall I live now. 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 
— Shakespeabe. 



Seeds are scattered In many ways. Birds 
help to carry them. Animals sometlme» 
carry seeds about In their hair and drop 
them here and there. The burrs are seed- 
holders. Have you ever thought that wheA 
you picked them off and threw them away, 
you are scattering seeds? The down of the 
thistle, milk-weed and dandelion seeds 
make little fluflCy balloons. The wind takes 
these balloons on long Journeys. There are 
seeds that roll when they fall, and somt: 
that are carried from their homes by water. 
The seeds of the maple, the elm, pine, fir and 
ash have wings. We have often seen them 
flying through the air. The wind helps ro 
scatter these and often carries them far 
from where they grew. 

— Selected, 



Trees have about them something beau- 
tiful and attractive even to the fancy. Since 
they cannot change their plan, are wit- 
nesses of all the changes that take place 
around them ; and, as some reach a great 
age. they become, as It were, historical 
monuments, and, like ourselves, they have 
a life, growing and passing away, not being 
Inanimate, and unvarying, like the fields and 
rivers. One sees them passing through vari- 
ous stages, and at last, step by step, ap- 
proaching death, which makes them looK 
still more like ourselves. 

— Humboldt. 



My garden Is a forest ledge. 

Which older forests bound ; 
The banks slope down to the blue lake-edge,. 

Then plunge to depths profound. 

— Bmbbson : "My harden." . . 



Into the blithe and breathing air. 

Into the solemn wood. 
Solemn and silent everywhere ; 
Nature with folded hands seemed there 
Kneeling at her evening prayer; 

Like one in prayer I stood. 

LONGFBLIiOW. 



Hoblns In the tree-top, blossoms In the 

grass; 
Green things a-growlng everywhere yoa 

pass; 
Sudden little breezes; showers of sllrer 

dew : 
Black bough and bent twig budding out 

anew ! 
Pine tree and willow tree, fringed elm ana 

larch — 
Don't you think that May- time's pleasanter 

than March? 

— T. B. Aldbich. 



There's never a leaf or blade too mean. 
To be some creature's palace. 

— Lowell. 



Old trees In their living state are the 
only things that money cannot command. 
Rivers leave their beds, run Into cities and 
traverse mountains for it ; obelisks and 
arches, palaces and temples, amphitheaters 
and pyramid rise up like exhalations at its 
hlddlng. Even the free spirit of man, the 
only thing great on earth, crouches and 
cowers In Its presence. It passes away and 
vanishes before venerable trees. 

— Landob« 



MARCH. 

Crocus, Crocus, how do you do? 

Many a day I have waited for you. 
Now you are here the rest are coming, 

Roses and buds, and bees a-humming; 
— Mbs. M. F. Butts. 



"Earth's tall sons, the cedar, oak and pine. 
Their parent's undecaylng strength declare.'* 



THE DAISY. 

The daisy's for simplicity and unaffected 
air. 

— flOBBBT BUBNS. 



Daisies infinite, 
Uplift in praise their little glowing handa 
O'er every hill that under heaven expands. 
— Ebbnbzbb Elliott. 



We bring daisies, little starry daisies. 

The angels have planted to remind us of 
the sky : 
When the stars have vanished they twinkle 
their mute praises. 
Telling, in the dewy grass, of brighter 
fields on high. 

— ^T. B. Rbaik 
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A wonderful thing is a seed. 
The one thing deathless ever. 



There is to me 

A daintiness about these early flowers 

That touches me like poetry. They blow out 

nith such a simple loveliness among 

The common herbs of pasture and they 

breathe 
Their lives so unobtrusively, lilte hearts 
Whose beatings are too gentle for the world. 
— Nathaniel P. Willis. 



A FEW OLD PROVERBS. 

3'**®P *^® ^^ P^^s ^^ J*l8 goslings gray 
Tls time to sow barley night or day. ' 

"If the oak is out before the ash. 
Twill be a summer of wet and splash ; 
But If the ash is out before the oak, 
'Twill be a summer of fire and smoke." 

"When elm leaves are as big as a shilling. 
Plant kidney beans, if you are willing ; 
When elm leaves are as big as a penny. 
You must plant beans if you wish to have 
any.'* 

**When the hawthorn bloom too early shows 
We shall have still many snows." 



The following riddles are used by permis- 
sion of Butler, Sheldon & Co. : 

A RIDDLE. 

I have only one foot, but thousands of toes; 
My one foot stands, but never goes. 
I have many arms, and they're mighty all • 
And hundreds of fingers, large and small. ' 
Urom the ends of my fingers my beaucv 

Srows. 
e with my hair, and I drink with 
my toes. 
\ ^^^}>\ss^r apd bigger about the waist. 
And yet I am always very tight laced. 
None e er saw me eat— I've no mouth to 

bite ; 
Yet I eat all day in the full sunlight. 
In summer with song I shake and quiver 
But In winter I fast and groan and shiver. 
Georob Macdonald.' 



There was never mystery 

But 'tis figured in the flowers? 
Was never secret history 

But birds tell it in the bowers. 

— Emebson. 



Apple blossoms, budding, blowing. 

In the soft May air ; 
Cups with sunshine overflowing. 
Flakes of fragrance, drifting, snowing^ 

Showering everywhere. 

— Selected. 



WHO IS THIS? 

There's a dandy little fellow 

Who dresses all In yellow, — 

In yellow, with an overcoat of green ; 

With his hair all crisp and curly. 

In the springtime, bright and early, 

A-trlppIng o'er the meadow he is seen. 

Through all the bright June weather. 

Like a Jolly little tramp, 

He wanders where the grass is fresh and 

green. 
But at last this little fellow 
DofCs his dandy coat of yellow. 
And nodding In the sunlight he Is seen. 

The little winds of morning 

Come a-flying through the grass. 

And clap their hands around him In their 

glee; 
They shake him without warning, — 
His wig falls off. alas. 
And a little bald-bead dandy now Is he. 
— Nellie M. Gababbant. 



WHAT ARE THEY? 

Some wee little things lay deep In a nest, 
A nest lined with velvet, the softest and 

best. 
They grew and grew for many a day. 
But never were known to chirp or play. 

This tiny nest to a bough was hung. 
And night and day It tossed and swung; 
At first It was round and plump and green.. 
And guarded well by prickles keen. 

At last the nest that kept them warm 
Was torn down by an autumn storm ; 
The wee little things were tumbled out. 
And now they are scattered all about. 
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SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMME 

FOR ARBOR AND BIRD DAY EXERCISES. 






Song — ^America. 

Reading of Governor's Proclamation. 

Recitation — ^April — By one of the older pupils. 

Recitation — ^How It Came — ^By little girL 

Report on what has been done to observe Arbor and Bird Day, 
and to improve the school yard. 

Recitation — Only a Leaf — ^By a young pupil. 

Song — Sing, Sing, Lily Bells Ring. 

Recitation — The Way for Billy and Me — By a boy. 

•Quotations — ^By a group of children, each with a quotation he 
liked best, selected from this Annual. (Number to depend 
upon time.) 

Reproduction — From article in the Annual, Usefulness of Our 
Birds. 

Recitation — ^Bird Music 

:Song — ^Pussy WilloVs Secret 

Recitation — ^Bobolink — Scollard — By a little boy. 

Essay — ^What Can We Do to Save the Birds — ^By an older pupiL 

;Song — Red, White, and Blue. 
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STATUTES ON THE CATCHING AND KEELING OF 
BIRDS IN THE STATE OF WISCONSIN. 

BscnoN 4565. Any person who shall catch or kill at any time, or for 
any purpose whatever except as authorized by law, any whipi>oorwili, night- 
hawk, blue-bird, finch, thrush, lark, robin, turtle dove or any other harm- 
less bird shall be punished by a fine of not more than fifty dollars or by 
imprisonment in the county jail for not more than thirty days; provided, 
that this section shall not apply to blackbirds, English si>arrows or pigeons 
for trap shooting. 

Sbctioit 4565b. Any person who shall take, catch, kill, impede in its 
progress or otherwise interfere with any carrier or homing-pigeon shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than ten dollars nor more than fifty dollars, 
•or by imprisonment in the county jail for not more than three months. 



REFERENCES FOR THOSE WHO HAVE ACXISS TO 

LIBRARIES- 

A Boy's Book of Rhyme ScoUard 

Little-Folk Lyrics F, D, Sherman 

' Childhood Songs Lucy Larcom 

In Sunshine Land E, Thomas 

These books are filled with beautiful nature poems. 

SELECTIONS. 

The Holly Tree Southey 

Woods in Winter Longfellow 

Mountain Daisy Burns 

Forest Trees Cook 

Forest Song Venable 

Among the Trees Bryant 

In a Forest Southey 

Under the Willows. Lowell 

Little Acorn , Mrs, Huntington 

Building of the Ship Longfellow 

Song to the Trees : Miller 

In the Sugar Camp Alice Cary 

The Planting of the Apple Tree Bryant 

The Elm Tree and the Vine Bryant 

The Last Walk in Autumn Whittier 

*-The Reaper and the Flowei-s Longfellow 
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The Palm Tree Whittier 

Under the Violets Holmes 

The Willow Mrs. Hemans 

To a Pine Tree Lowell 

Summer Woods Mary Howitt 

Golden Rod Elaine Ooodale 

Historic Trees Delano- 
Autumn Woods Bryant 

Forest Hymn Bryant 

The Lumbermen Whittier 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit Whittier- 

Oor Almanac T, B, Aldrich 

The Voice of the Grass Sarah Bi>bert8 

The Ivy Green Charles Dickens^ 

When the Green Gits Back in the Trees Jaa. Whitcomb Biley^ 

The Story of the Morning Glory Seed St Nicholas, 1888 

The Arab to the Palm Bayard Taylor^ 

The Greenwood Tree Shakespeare 

Under the Washington Elm, Cambridge Holmes 

An April Day Longfellow 

Plant a Tree Larcom 

Woodman, Spare That Tree Morris 

Children in the Wood Percy 

The Oak Hill 

The Emperor's Bird Nest Longfellow^ 

Robert of Lincoln Bryant 

Elf of the Woodlands Harns 

Oh, Where do Fairies Hide their Heads? Bayly 

A Light Round Edith Thomas 

Trees Holmes, in Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, Chaps. 7, 10, 12" 

Descriptions of Forest in Evangeline Longfellow 

Fair Pledges of a Fruitful Tree Herrick- 

Under the Willow Lowell' 

The Woodman and the Nightingale Shelley 

The Willow Akers 

Up in the Tree George Macdonald' 

April and May Celia Thaxter 

Arbutus Ooodale 

Breathings of Spring Hemans- 

Clematis Chodale 

Discourses on Trees Beecher 

Forest Hymn ►. Bryant 

Green Things Growing Craik 

How the Leaves Came Down Coolidge 

Last Dream of the Old Oak Tree .Anderson 
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The Oak Lowell 

Our Almanac Aldrich 

Under the Palms Curtis 

Spring Holmes 

Early Spring in Massachusetts TTioreau 

Nature Emerson 

Beauty Emerson 

Spring Has Come Holmes 

The Birch Tree. ., . ; Lowell 

Under the Trees Stoddard 

Use of Flowers Howitt 

Palm and Pine Taylor 

Love of Nature Tennyson 

In a Forest Southey 

Oolden Rod Ooodale 

The Tulip Tree Taylor 

Knee Deep in June Riley 

The or Swimmin' Hole Riley 

Seven Times Four Jean Ingelow 

The Song of the Violet Lowell 

The South Wind Riley 

What the Robin Told Cooper 

Brown Thrush Lucy Larcom 

SOME GOOD SONG BOOKS. 

Songs of the Child World Jessie L, Oaynor 

Song Stories and Songs for Children Brewster and Thomas 

Childhood's Songs Tomlir^ 

Songs of Life and Nature Eleanor Smith 
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